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viduals but with races, sparing none which Divinity did not 
willingly admit to mortality. 

All essences go into the moulding of the superior creature. 
The choicest substances mystically mingled, the handsome 
doiigh kneaded into fairest shape and turned off the wheel 
a miracle of art. Intellect is not enough, sensibility is not 
enough ; passion, sense, the moral sentiment^ — these and the 
fusion of all. Nothing can atone for the lack of that congru- 
ity which is the secret of real greatness, the source of power, 
the spring of character expressed in genius. 

Children of the Light, we have toyed with sunbeams from 
our cradles, dazzled life-long by the celestial splendors. 
How we grasped at the rays with our tiny hands ! 

Light lis. Sovereign Lamp ! Flood our souls with thy fer- 
vors. Illuminate our heavens with thy radiance. Born of 
fires, swathed in earths, in waters bathed, on ethers fed, and 
greedy of elemental life, our souls aflame of Thee, — 
incline us, O Fluid and Seminal Light ! to quaff immortal 
memories from Thy resplendent urns; ever filling, never 
full, our souls of Thee. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Translated from the German of Imhakuel K^lnt, by A. E. Kroeoer. 



PART FIRSX. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC 

Concerning^ the manner in which to recognize the Internal as "well 
as the External of Man. 



Book First. 

COKCEENIKG THE FACULTV OF COGNITION. 

§ I . Concerning Self-consciousness. 

The fact that" man can entertain the conception of his ego 
lifts him infinitely over all other beings on earth. It is this 
tliat constitutes him a person, and, by virtue of the unity of 
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consciousness, amongst all the changes that may happen to 
him, one and the sanoe person— that is, a being quite distinct 
by rank and dignity from things, such as irrational animals 
are, with whom we can do as we please — and this even when 
he cannot yet speak of his /, since he at least thinks it, and 
as all languages must think it, when speaking in the first 
person, even though they have not a special word for it. For 
this faculty (of thinking) is the understanding. 

But it is noticeable, that the child, even after it can speak 
tolerably readily, does not speak as / till some time later, 
perhaps a year afterward ; and until then speaks of itself 
only in the third person (Charley wants to eat, to go, &c.), 
and that a light seems to have dawned upon it when it be- 
gins to speak of itself as "I"; from which day on it never 
returns to its former manner of speaking. Before that time it 
merely felt itself; now it thinks itself. It might be a pretty 
hard task for the anthropologist to explain this pheno- 
menon. 

The observation, that a child, for the first quarter after its 
birth, neither smiles nor weeps, seems also to rest upon the 
development of certain notions, of insult and wrong-doing, 
that are suggestive of reason. The fact, that in this period it 
begins -to follow with its eyes glittering objects held up be- 
fore its face, is the rude beginning of the progress oi percep- 
tions (apprehension of the representation of sensations) in 
order to widen them out to a knowledge of the objects of our 
senses, that is, of experience. 

The further fact, that now, when it attempts to speak, its 
butchery of words makes it lovable in the sight of its mother 
and nurse, and makes them inclined to fondle and kiss it con- 
tinually, nay, to pamper it into a little commander-in-chief, by 
fulfilling every one of ita wishes and desires : this amiability 
of the little creature, in the period of its development into 
humanity, must probably be placed to account of its inno- 
cence and the frankness of all its still defective utterances, 
wherein there is as yet not the least trace of evil, but may 
also be ascribed, on the other hand, to the natural inclination 
of nurses to confer benefits upon a creature which in an en- 
dearing way gives itself up entirely to the arbitrariness of 
another, since in this way a play-time, the happiest time of 
2 ♦ ix— 2 
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all, is given to the child ; while the instructor, by becoming 
also a child, as it were, enjoys the same delight once again. 
But the remembrance of childish years does not reach 
back by far to that time, since it is not the time of experi- 
ences, but merely of scattered perceptions, that have not yet 
been united in the conception of the object. 

§ 2. Conceniiu^ Egotism. 

From the day when a man bejjjins to speak as /, he brings 
his beloved self in front whenever there is the least chance, 
and his egotism progresses steadily, in order that he may — 
if not openly, for then the egotism of others comes to oppose 
him, at least covertly and with seeming self-denial and pre- 
tended modesty — place a preeminent value on himself in the 
judgment of others. 

Egotism can contain three presumptions, that of the under- 
standing, that of taste, and that of practical interest ; that is,. 
it. may be of a logical, aesthetical, or practical* nature. 

The logical egotist considers it unnecessary to testhis judg- 
ment by that of other people, just as if he stood not at all in 
need of this touchstone — criterium veritatis externum. But 
it is so certain, that we cannot dispense with this means to 
assure ourselves of the truth of our judgment, that it is 
probably the most weighty reason why the world of learned 
men clamor so loudly for Freedom of the Press, since, if that 
were taken away from us, we should lose an important means 
for ascertaining the correctness of our own judgment. Let 
it not be objected, that at least the science of mathematics is 
privileged to decide by its own plenary authority ; for if the 
perceived general agreement of the judgment of the mathe- 
matician with that of all others who are devoted to that 
science with talent and industry had not gone before, mathe- 
matics would surely not have been exempted from the fear 
of falling into error somewhere. Why, there are even cases 
where we do not trust the judgment of our own senses alone 
— for instance, whether a ringing of bells is merely a sound 
in our ears or of actual bells — and when we consider it 
necessary to ask others, whether they experience the same 
thing. And although in philosophizing we may probably not 

• In Kant's terminology equal to moral. 
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appeal to the judgment of others in conftrmation of our own 
— as the lawyers appeal to the judgment of other eminent 
legal authorities — still every author would be suspected of 
being in error in his publicly expressed opinions, however 
important they might be, if he found no followers. 

Hence it is always a feat of daring to thrust an assertion, 
opposed to general opinion, even that of the intelligent, upon 
the public. This appearance of egotism is called paradoxy. 
It is not boldness to dare something at the risk of its being 
untrue, but only at the risk of its finding few believers. A 
liking for the paradoxical is, to be sure, a logical stubborn- 
ness not to be the imitator of others, but to appear as an 
unusual person ; in place of which, however, such a one only 
appears odd. But since every one must, after all, have and 
maintain his own way — si omnes patres sic, at ego non sic 
(Ab^lakd) — the reproach of being paradoxical, unless it is 
based on mere vanity to appear different from others, is of 
no very serious significance. Opposed to the paradoxical is 
the everyday man, who has common opinion on his side. 
But he affords no more security, since with him everything 
drops asleep; whereas the paradoxical man awakens the mind 
to attend and investigate, thereby often leading to discoveries. 

An {esthetical egotist is one whose own taste suffices him, 
let others ever so much criticize, sneer at, or even ridicule 
his verses, paintings, music, &c. He deprives himself of the 
chance of progress when he isolates himself with his own 
judgment, claps applause to his own works, and seeks the 
touchstone of the beautiful in art only in himself. 

A, finally, moral egotist is one who limits all purposes to 
himself, sees no use in anything that does not bring him 
advantage, or perhaps, if a eudaemonist, makes only his own 
advantage and happiness, but not the conception of duty, the 
primary determining ground of his will. For since every 
man forms a different conception of what he considers hap- 
piness, it is precisely egotism which reaches a point where 
no true touchstone of the genuine conception of duty is to 
be had, since such a conception must be a universally valid 
principle. Hence all eudsemonists are practical egotists. 

To egotism we may oppose pluralism, that is, the habit of 
considering one's self as not embracing the whole world in 
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one's own soul, but as being a mere citizen of the world.and 
acting as such. This much belongs to anthropology. For, 
so far as this distinction is concerned with regard to meta- 
physical conceptions, it lies utterly beyond the sphere of the 
science here to be treated. If, for instance, the question were 
merely, whether I, as a thinking being, have cause to assume, 
outside of my own existence, the existence of a totality of 
other beings in communication with me — a totality called 
world — the question is not anthropological but merely meta- 
physical. 

Remark concerning the Formalities of Egotistical Language. 

The language of the chief authority of a state to the people 
is in our times generally pluralistic ("We, X, by the grace 
of God," &c.) The question is, whether the meaning is not 
rather egotistic, that is, indicative of the monarch's own ab- 
solute power, which the King of Spain expresses by his Yo 
el Rey — I, the king. It seems however, after all, as if that 
formality of the highest authority was originally intended 
to signify a lowering (We — the king and his council, or the 
legislature). But how did it happen that the conversational 
address, wliich was expressed in the old classic languages 
by Thou, hence unitarian, is expressed by various (chiefly 
Germanic) nations, pluralistic, You? to which the Germans 
have added two more expressions, indicating a greater defer- 
ence towards the person addressed, er and sie {he and t^Ley)., 
as if they were not addressing the person at all, but speaking 
of some absent people, either of one or many ; which has 
■finally been followed, to complete the absurdity, by the pre- 
tended humiliationof the speaker to the abstract notion of 
the quality of the rank of the person addressed (Your Honor, 
Your High and Noble Grace, &c.) instead of to the person 
himself. All of which has probably been the result of the 
feudal system, according to which great care was taken that 
from the Royal dignity downward through all grades, until 
where the very dignity of man stopped and only the man 
remained— that is, to the class of serfs, who alone were ad- 
dressed "thou" by their superiors, or to the children, who are 
as yet without a will— the proper grade of esteem due to the 
superior should never be lacking. 
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§ ^. Concerning the Voluntary Consciousness of our Representations. 

The endeavor to become conscious of our representations 
is either an act of attention or of abstraction ; and the latter 
is not merely an abstaining from attending or neglecting to 
attend (for that would be distraction), but a real act of our 
cognizing faculty, a representation of which I am conscious 
that I keep it removed and apart from other representations 
in my consciousness. Hence we do not say " to abstract 
something" (to keep something apart), but "to abstract 
from, something," that is, from some determination of an 
object of my representation, whereby it receives the general 
character of a conception, and can thus be taken hold of by 
the understanding. 

To be able to abstract from a representation, even when it 
impresses itself upon xis through the senses, is a far higher 
faculty than to pay attention ; for to have the condition of 
our representations under our control {animus sui compos) 
shows freedom of the thinking faculty and proves the self- 
rule of our mind. The power of abstraction is therefore, in 
this regard, much more difficult, but also more important, 
than'the power of attention where sensuous representations 
are concerned. 

Many men are unhappy because they cannot absti'act. 
The wooer might contract a go.od marriage if he could only 
overlook a wart in the face of his sweetheart, or a missing 
tooth in her mouth. But it is a particularly naughty feature 
of our power of attention to fasten itself, even involuntarily, 
upon the very defects of others, to direct one's eye upon a 
missing button on the coat right opposite to one's eye, or 
upon that missing tooth, or upon an habitual defect of speech, 
and thus to confuse the other person, while at the same time, 
to be sure, spoiling one's own conversational amusement. If 
the main points are good, it is not only fair, but also prudent, 
to overlook the bad points of other people, and even those of 
our own circumstances; but this faciilt}' of abstraction is a 
power of tlie mind which can be acquired only by practice. 

§ 4. Concerning Self-observation. 

To remark {aidmadriertere) is not quite to observe {obser- 
vare) one's self. The latter is a methodical gathering together 
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of the observations that furnish the material for the diary of 
a self-observator, and are likely to lead to fantastic eccen- 
tricity and to insanity. 

Self-attention, in our intercourse with others, is unques- 
tionably necessary ; but it must not be observable, for in that 
case it either embarasses or makes affected. The opposite of 
both is unconstrainedness (an air degage), a self-confidence 
that others will not judge badly of one's behavior. A man 
who acts as if he were standing before a looking glass and 
noticing whether his manners became him or not, or who 
speaks as if he only, and not others, were listening to him- 
self, is a sort of actor. He wants to represent, and hence 
artificially produces a semblance of his person, and thereby, 
if his intention is perceived, loses in the opinion of others, 
because he is suspected of attempting to deceive. Frank- 
ness of manner in outward appearance, which does not occa- 
sion any such suspicion, is called natural behavior (though 
it does not, on that account, exclude all tine art and taste), 
and pleases by the mere truthfulness of its expression. But 
when openheartedness is evidently the result of simplicity, 
that is, of the absence of all habitual dissimulation, it is 
called naiveness. 

This frank manner of expression in a girl already ap- 
proaching puberty, or in a countryman ignorant of city 
manners, produces by its innocence and simplicity (that is, 
by ignorance of the art of dissembling) a cheerful laughter 
on the part of those who are already versed and practised in 
that art. It is not a laughter of contempt — for in our heart 
we honor purity and sincerity — but a good-natured, kind 
laughter at the inexperience in the evil (although founded 
in our corrupt human nature) art of dissembling, which, how- 
ever, we ought rather to sigh over than laugh at, when we 
compare it with the idea of a still uncorrupted nature.* It 
is a momentary cheerfulness, as of a cloudy sky which sud- 
denly opens at one spot to let the sunbeam pass through, 
but straightway closes again in order not to hurt the tender 
mole's eyes of egotism. 

But so far as the real purpose of this paragraph is con- 

* In regard to which one might parody the well known Terse of Persius as 
follows: Naturamvideani ingemiscantque retieio. 
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kerned — namely, the above warning not to indulge at all in 
spying out and to trace, as it were, a studied internal history 
of the imoluntary course of our thoughts and feelings — that 
warning is given because such an indulgence is the straight 
road towards mental confusion concerning pretended higher 
inspirations and forces that inflijence us — who knows from 
whence? — without our cooperation, and towards illuminat- 
ism and terrorism. For, without perceiving it, we thus make 
supposed discoveries of ideas which we have ourselves put 
into our head, just as happened to a Bourignon with flatter- 
ing, and to Pascal with terrifying, ideas. Even such an 
otherwise excellent mind as Albrecht Haller fell into this 
condition, and in the course of a long conducted, often also 
interrupted diarium of the state of his soul, got finally so 
far, that he asked a celebrated theologian, his former aca- 
demical colleague — Dr. Less — whether he might not find 
comfort for his anxioas soul in the extensive treasure of Dr. 
Less's theological knowledge. 

To observe the various acts of the power of representation 
in myself, when I myself call them forth, is well worth the 
study, and is especially necessary and useful for logic and 
metaphysics. But to try to watch them as they also enter 
the mind uncalled (which is done through the play of the 
unintentionally fancying imagination), is a reversion of the 
natural order in our faculty of cognition, because the princi- 
ples of thinking do not then precede, as they ought to, but 
follow those notions, and either is already a disease of the 
mind (notionalness), or leads to it and to the lunatic asylum. 
Any one who has much to say about his inner experiences 
(about grace or temptations, &c.), may as well land in Anti- 
cyra beforehand when entering upon his voyage of discovery 
of his own self. For it is not* with those inner as with our 
external experiences of objects of space, wherein objects 
appear by the side of each other and as permanently fixed. 
The inner sense sees the relations of its determinations only 
in time and hence as flowing ; and in that case no perma- 
nence of observation takes place, which nevertheless is essen- 
tial for experience.* 

~* Wheo we represent to ourselves consciously the interual act (spontaneity) 
through which a conception or a thought becomes possible, and the reflection 
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§ 5. Concerning the Representations which we have without being Conscious 

of them. 

To have representations, and yet not to be conscious of 
them, seems to involve a contradiction ; for how can we know 
that we have them if we are not conscious of them ? This 
objection was raised already by Locke, who on that account 
rejected the existence of such Sort of representations. But 
then we may be mediately conscious of having a representa- 
tion without being immediately conscious of it. Such repre- 
sentations are then called dim^ the others being clear and (if 
their clearness extends even to the representations of parts 
and their connections) <?ts^e7ic^ or perspicuous — representa- 
tions whether of thinking or of contemplation. 

For instance, if on a meadow I am conscious of seeing a 
person, although I am not conscious of seeing his nose, eyes, 
mouth, &c., I, in point of fact, merely conclxide that that thing 
is a man ; since, if I were to deny, that I had the representa- 
tion of the, whole in my mind, because I was not conscious 
of beholding thbse parts of the head and other parts of the 
person, I could also not say that I beheld a man, since the 
whole representation (of the head or the man) is composed 
of those parts. 

It may till us with admiration of our own nature that the 

«(i.e. the receptivity) whereby a perception, or empirical intuition, becomes 
possible, then our self-consciousness can be divided into a consciousness of 
reflection and of apprehension. The former is a consciousness of the under- 
standing, the latter is the inner sense; the former is the pure, the latter the 
empirical apperception; for which reason the former is falsely called th<! inner 
sense. In psycholoofy we investi<?ate ourselves according to the representations 
of our inner sense, but in logic we investigate ourselves according to the require- 
ments of our intellectual consciousness. Kow, here the ego seems to us to be 
double, which would be contradictory. It appears to us, firstly, as the ego as 
the subject ofthinHni/ (in logic), which signilles pure apperception, the merely 
reflecting ego, of which notiiing further can be said, but which is merely a sim- 
ple idea; and. secondly, as the ego as the object of perception, and hence of the 
inner sense, which involves a manifoldness of determinations that render possi- 
ble an inner experience. 

The question whether, in consideration of the various inner conditions of his 
mind (his memory, or his adopted principles), man can still say, although con- 
scious of those changes, that he is one and the same individual in regard to his 
soul, is an absurd question, since he can become conscious of those changes only 
by representing himself as one and the same subject in those various conditions, 
and since the ego of man although dual, to be sure, in regard to its form (the 
manner of its representation), is not so in regard to its matter, or its content. 
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field oi those sensuous perceptions and feelings in us of 
wMch we are not conscious, although we can unquestionably 
conclude that we have them — i.e. of the dim representations 
in the mind of man (and equally so in that of animals) — 
should bs. unmeasurable, whilst, on the contrary, our clear 
representations have only very few points open to conscious- 
ness, and that hence the great chart of our mind, as it were, 
should have only very few illuminated points ; for a higher 
power might only say, " Let there be light !" and, without 
any other assistance — as, for instance, that of a thoroughly 
read man with all his knowledge — half a world would lie 
open to our view. "Whatever the eye discovers through 
the telescope — in the moon, for instance — or through the 
inicroscope, say in the infusoria — is seen by our naked 
eye ; for those optical aids do not bring more rays, and hence 
pictures created by them, into our eye than would have im- 
aged themselves upon our retina without those artificial 
helps, but they merely expand them further in order to 
bring theAi into our consciousness. The same can be said of 
the feelings of our sense of hearing ; when a musician, for 
instance, plays with ten fingers and two feet a fantasia upon 
an organ — mayhap even speaking with another person at the 
same time — rand when thus in a moment a number of repre- 
sentations are awakened in the soul, each of which, more- 
over, requires a special j udgment upon its appropriateness in 
its selection, since a single inharmonious stroke of the finger 
would be immediately perceived as a discord ; whilst, after 
all, the whole turns out so that the impromptu-playing mu- 
sician wishes often that many a happily executed fantasia 
of his, which he does not expect ever to be able to write 
down a£ good, had been preserved in notes. 

Thus the field of dim, representations is the largest in man. 
But, since they show us man only iu his passive condition, 
as a play of his feelings, the theory of them belongs rather 
to physiological than to pragmatical* anthropology, with 
which alone, we have to do here. 

For we often play with dim representations, and feel an 

* Physiological anthropology investig;ates what Nature malies out of man; 
pragmatical anthropology deals with what man. as a free being, makes out of 
himself. 
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interest in placing favorite or disagreeable objects in a shade 
before our imagination; but still more frequently we are 
ourselves a play of dim representations, and our understand- 
ing is powerless to save itself from the absurdities in which 
their influence places it, although it will recognize them as 
deceptions. 

This is the case, for instance, with sexual love, in so far as 
it intends not so much the love as the enjoyment of its object. 
How much wit has been wasted for ever and a day to throw 
a thin veil over what is certainly liked, but still puts man 
in the light of such close relationship with the lower animals 
that it excites shame, and requires language in flne society 
not to speak openly, though sufficiently transparent to excite 
a. smile. Imagination likes to walk in the dark here, and it 
always requires more than common art to avoid cynicism 
and yet not to lapse into a ridiculous purism. 

On the other hand, however, we are often enough the play 
of dim representations that will not vanish even though the 
understanding illuminates them. It is often an important 
matter for a dying person to order his grave to be dug in his 
garden, or under a shady tree in the field, or in dry ground, 
although in the former case he has no beautiful prospect to 
hope for, and in the latter not the least cause to fear catch- 
ing a cold from dampness. 

The proverb "The dress makes the man," applies also in a 
certain degree to intelligent people. It is tnie that the Rus- 
sian proverb says, "We receive a guest according to his dress, 
but accompany him, when he leaves, according to his intelli- 
gence"; but intelligence can, after all, not prevent the vague 
impression of a certain importance which surrounds a well 
dressed person, and can at the uttermost correct a previous 
judgment. 

Studied darkness is often used, even with the success 
desired, in order to pass current for profundity and thorough- 
ness, just as objects seen in the dark or through a fog are 
always seen larger than they are.* The sJcotison (make it 

* Whereas in the light of day that which is brighter than surrounding objects 
seems also to be larger. White stockings, for instance, make the ankles appear 
larger than black ones; a fire in the night on a high mountain appears to be 
larger than it is when you measure it. Perhaps this may also explain the appa- 
rent size of the moon, and also the apparently greater distance of stars from each 
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dark) is the motto of all mystics, in order to allure treasure- 
seekers of wisdom by artificial darkness. As a general rule, 
however, a certain degree of the mysterious in writings is not 
unwelcome to the reader, because it makes him feel his own 
sharpsightedness to solve the dark into clear conceptions. 



ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

[The article herewith printed is extracted from the Notes of Mrs. M. D. Wol- 
cott, talten at the sessions of the Jacksonville (Ills.) Plato Club, and embodies 
the views presented by Dr. H. K. Jones, the subtle thinker who leads the con- 
versations. — Editor.] 

I. — Of the Soul's Habitation. 

The Universe consists of two worlds, the Mental and the 
Material, the Intelligible and the Sensible ; the one Eternal, 
the other Temporal ; the one existing always according to 
Same, the other always according to Different. The Forms 
of Intelligible Entities exist as the one world generated, and 
mutable things as the other : the one is the Substance, the 
other the Image of it ; Nothing is tlie Mirror, and Nature the 
Image. The Intelligible world is the essential world that 
perpetually maintains the Apparent. From the stand-point 
of the Intelligible we realize, on the one hand, the outlook to 
the Sensible, the Material; on the other, the insight toward 
the Ineffable, the Supreme, the One. The Intelligible or Spi- 
ritual consciousness is a valid, the Sensible or Material con- 
sciousness alone is an invalid witness. Of the objects of the 
one world we have Natural sensations by means of their im- 
ages in the organs of the Physical senses ; of the other, we 
have Psychical sensations by means of the images of the 
Supernatural or Essential forms in the organs of the Psychi- 
cal body. The former sensations are the occasion and ground 
of our perceptions of external, objects ; the latter sensations 
are the occasion and ground of our perception of supernatu- 
ral subjects or true Entities. The images of external things 

other close to the horizon ; for in both cases shining objects that are seen through 
a more dimmed strata of air close to the horizon appear to be high in the sky, 
and that which is dark is also judged to be smaller by the surrounding light. 
Hence, in target shooting a black target with a white circle in the midst would 
be more favorable to hitting the mark than the reverse. 



